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THE DATE OF MILTON'S BE DOCTRINA CHRISTIANA 
By James Holly Hanfokd 

The position of the Latin treatise on the Christian Doctrine in 
the chronology of Milton's works has hitherto been regarded as 
indeterminate. We know the manuscript of the treatise, preserved 
in the State Paper Office, to have been prepared for the press 
by a young amanuensis and student, Daniel Skinner, shortly before 
or shortly after Milton's death, but to have remained unpublished 
until 1825. 1 We may infer from Philips, 2 from Milton's own 
statement in the Dedication, 3 and from other evidence 4 that he 
had begun the process of collecting and arranging his materials 
at least as early as the period which followed his return from Italy. 
Finally we have the statement of the early anonymous biographer 
and of Anthony Wood, who apparently is following him, that 
Milton began after the publication of the last works in the Sala- 

1 Masson, Life of Milton, VI, 720-1, 790-806. 

• " Life of Milton," reprinted in Of Education, etc., edited by Laura E. 
Lockwood, Eiverside Literature Series, 1911, lxvi. Referring to the Sunday 
exercises of Milton's pupils, Philips says: "The next work after this [i.e., 
the reading of passages from the Greek testament] was the writing at his 
own dictation, some part, from time to time, of a tractate which he thought 
fit to collect from the ablest divines who had written on that subject: 
Amesius, Wollebius, etc., viz.: A Perfect System of Divinity, of which 
more hereafter." Philips does not return to the subject. The remark, if 
Philips' recollection of what was done is not confused, can hardly refer to 
the text which we now have, for the De Doctrina is not in any sense 
" collected from the ablest divines " but entirely from Scripture. The 
period referred to is 1639-1647, during which the Philipses were under 
Milton's tutelage. 

a Prose Works, Bohn Library, iv, 1 ff. Milton says that in order to 
systematize his faith he began a course of study in his youth, going through 
the divines and classifying Scriptural passages. He speaks as though it 
was some time before the idea of the treatise and the intent to give it to 
the world took shape. 

* The existence of a body of notes called by Milton " Index Theologicus " 
is attested by cross references in the preserved Commonplace Book (edited 
by Horwood, Camden Society, 1876). This collection had been begun while 
Milton still had the use of his eyes. It doubtless contained materials later 
used in the treatise. 
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masius controversy, i. e., in 1655, " that laborious work of amassing 
out of all the classic authors, both in prose and verse, a Latin 
Thesaurus . . . also the composing of Paradise Lost, and the 
framing of a body of divinity out of the Bible." " All which," 
continue the biographers, " notwithstanding the several calamities 
befalling him in his fortunes he finished after the Restoration." 5 
We do not know, assuming that this statement is accurate, how 
far the work was carried before 1660 or when it was completed. 

The prevailing opinion is that the document as we now have it 
belongs to Milton's later years. 6 This is pure conjecture based on 
the indefinite and not wholly consistent biographical data just 
referred to and on certain assumptions regarding the development 
of Milton's religious thought, concerning the detail of which we 
have, after all, very little information outside of the treatise itself. 
The fact that the treatise was not published during its author's 
life is, of course, easily explainable on the ground suggested by 
the anonymous biographer, i. e., the heretical character of some of 
the opinions advanced. That Milton, in his last days, should have 
left the work to Skinner for publication does not necessarily mean 
that it had recently been finished. No evidence, indeed, has 
hitherto been brought forward which can furnish the slightest clue 
as to the specific period of Milton's life to which the actual compo- 
sition of the treatise is to be ascribed. There is such evidence, 
however, in the manuscript itself and the conclusions suggested 
by an examination of the facts concerning it are strengthened, if 
not confirmed, by a study of the document in its relation to 
Milton's other works. 

•Lookwood, op. cit., xxn and Lin. The statement is to this extent at 
least inaccurate, that Milton never completed the Thesaurus. Philips does 
not mention the Body of Divinity in this connection, though he has a corre- 
sponding account of Milton's occupations in the last years of the Common- 
wealth. 

•Masson (Life, vi, 839) says that while the formulation of the system is 
to be ascribed to the period between 1649 and 1660, it was perhaps not 
consolidated and did not receive some of its characteristic peculiarities 
until later. Stern declares that its maturity shows it to have been com- 
pleted in Milton's old age. Wood ( The Form and Origin of Milton's Anti- 
Trinitarian Conception) considers it incredible that the document could 
have been finished before Paradise Lost. The settled doctrine of the treatise 
may, he thinks, have been brought to fruition by the composition of the 
poem. 
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This manuscript exists in the handwriting of at least two 
amanuenses. Pages 1-196 are cleanly written in a smooth and 
regular script which has been recognized as that of Daniel Skinner, 
the young student to whom Milton entrusted the document in 
1673 or 1674 and who made the preserved copies of the State 
Letters at about the same date. 7 Skinner has also made corrections 
throughout the latter half of the Christian Doctrine text. It 
would appear to be evident that he had been directed to prepare 
for the press an earlier copy, written by another or other scribes. 
The last part of the manuscript is full of variety in the writing 
and contains, besides Skinner's corrections, many alterations, in 
the hand which wrote the body of the text. The writing through- 
out this half of the manuscript is certainly for the most part and 
perhaps, except for Skinner's notes, entirely the work of one 
person. It is, in spite of its variety, highly distinctive in character, 
and is evidently by a skilled hand. The same hand, morover, can 
be traced in various other Milton documents of known date. 8 The 
earliest of these consists of two entries in Milton's family Bible, 
recording the death of Milton's first wife and of his son in 1652, 
and the death of his second wife with her infant daughter in 
1658. From the appearance of the entries I should judge them to 
have been set down at the same time, just as several of the preced- 
ing items were copied out from memory together at the time of the 
last event recorded in them. It is a reasonable inference that the 
two scribal notes belong to the year 1658 (probably March). 9 A 
second item by the same scribe is the transcript of the last sonnet 

7 1 have used Sotheby's description of the Christian Doctrine Manuscript, 
Ramblings in the Elucidation, of the Autograph of Milton, 142a ft. and his 
facsimiles, plates xx-xxii, also those in Sumner's Latin edition, 1825. 
This material appears to be sufficient for the inferences which follow, but 
I regret not having been able to examine the MS. itself. 

"Of the distinctive characteristics of this hand I need note only the 
curious squaring of the bottom of the letter " b," a habit which is common 
to practically all the variations of hand in the text of the last half of the 
Christian Doctrine ms. and to the writing of the other documents men- 
tioned. 

'Milton Facsimiles, published by the British Museum, 1908. The indefi- 
niteness of the 1652 entry — " about three days after," " about six weeks 
after " — as compared with the exact dating of the various events recorded 
in the other, even to the hour of his daughter's birth, lends support to 
my conclusion. 
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in the Cambridge manuscript, " Methought I saw my late espoused 
saint." This poem was composed, it is generally agreed, in 1658, 
and there is reason to suppose that the transcript was made at the 
time of its composition. 10 Still a third item is the Milton signature 
on a conveyance to Cyriack Skinner dated May 7, 1660. 11 Finally 
there are several entries by this scribe in the Commonplace Book 
of Milton. These are undated, but it seems improbable that Milton 
continued to keep notes in this volume very long after 1660. 12 
We have, 'therefore, the fairly definite indication of a period during 
which Milton was making use of the services of the scribe who 
originally copied the Christian Doctrine manuscript, i. e., circa 
1658-1660. The materials in his hand are more numerous and 
more extensive than those in the hand of any of the various 
other amenuenses except Skinner whose work has survived. More- 
over, his is the only hand which is demonstrably at work for 
Milton within these dates, while material dictated both before and 
after this period is in a variety of other hands. 13 It looks very 
much as if Milton had engaged for the busy period of scholarly 
activity which followed his release from public duties and when he 
was still reasonably prosperous the service of a regular amanuensis, 
presumably a professional secretary. 14 At other times he was 
apparently dependent on chance assistance, often of an inferior 

10 The facta are discussed in my article, " The Arrangement of Milton's 
Sonnets," forthcoming in Modern Philology. 

u Given in facsimile by Sotheby, plate xvi, and described p. 129. See also 
plate xxiii, where Sotheby displays the signature in comparison with 
specimens of the Christian Doctrine hand. 

"The data regarding the Commonplace book is too complex and too 
closely interrelated to be given here. I must refer the reader to an analy- 
sis of the document, with a study of the scribal and other entries, which I 
have in preparation. 

" E. g., the earlier sonnets in the Cambridge MS., including those written 
in 1655, signatures written in 1667 and 1669 (Sotheby, plate xviii), and 
the transcript of Paradise Lost, Book I, which must have been done before 
1667. For the years 1661-1666 we have no evidence. 

14 The flourishes and deliberate changes of style in the Christian Doctrine 
text suggest a considerable degree of virtuosity. They may also indicate 
that the material was being dictated. The writing is pretty certainly not 
the work of any member of Milton's family of whose autograph we have 
specimens, nor is it that of either Philips. 
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sort. 18 In any case a strong assumption is established that the 
transcript of the Christian Doctrine, later copied in part by 
Skinner, stood complete in the early sixties or before, and conse- 
quently that the composition of the treatise long antedates the 
period to which it has commonly been assigned. 

We may now revert to the question of the acceptability of such 
a date for the Christian Doctrine in the light of what we know of 
Milton's life plans and purposes and of the facts regarding the 
composition of his other works. It seems intrinsically unlikely 
that the final formulation of the doctrine contained in the treatise 
post-dates, as Wood supposes, Paradise Lost. The years preceding 
the composition of the epic had been devoted to careful preparation 
in all lines of thought and knowledge. Milton would naturally 
have regarded the formulation of his religious views as the most 
important part of the process and would hardly have begun the 
work until he had reached, for the time being, perfect clearness on 
all the points involved. He speaks in the Dedication of his aim 
of composing "some original treatise which should be always at 
hand," and of the solace it was to have "laid up for myself a 
treasure which would be a provision for my future life." Surely 
he would have wished such a treatise to be before him in some 
reasonably complete and coherent form as a program for his great 
religious work. As a matter of fact it is very striking how exactly 
the doctrine of the prose work tallies with the theological implica- 
tions of Paradise Lost. The handling of Adam's sin, for example, 
is an illustration at every point of the speculations of the treatise, 
and implies a carefully worked out intellectual interpretation of 
the fall. Similarly Milton's choice of the nethermost parts of the 
universe instead of the center of the earth as a location for Hell 
is based on certain theological considerations given in chapter 
xxxiii of the first book of the De Doctrina and alluded to in the 
argument of Book i of Paradise Lost. With a mind of different 

" The autograph of at least ten different persons appears in the preserved 
Milton manuscripts first and last. None of these save Skinner can be 
identified. The biographers imply that his work was done by students and 
chance visitors. Deborah Milton and Edward Philips are also mentioned 
as amanuenses. In Epistle xxxi, written in 1666, Milton speaks of dictating 
letter by letter to a boy ignorant of Latin. Evidently he was badly off 
for assistance in the poverty of his later years until the time of his asso- 
ciation with Skinner. I infer from Philips that bis attempt to employ 
his daughters was soon abandoned if it was ever really made. 
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type from Milton's the doctrinal justification of a cosmology 
adopted on artistic grounds might be an afterthought, but there 
is abundant proof that with him everything was reasoned before 
it received imaginative form. Wood's conclusion that Milton was 
working out and modifying his principles as the poem progressed 
is contrary to all we know of his mental habit and of his methods 
of work. The actual dictation of the De Doctrina may, of course, 
have followed that of Paradise Lost, but it is more natural to 
suppose that it preceded or accompanied it. 

Eegarded in its public rather than in its private aspect the 
treatise of Christian Doctrine is an integral part of the general 
scheme of Milton's prose writings, a scheme which I believe to have 
taken shape in his mind gradually during the early years of the 
second epoch in his life. Beside the ambition born of the aesthetic 
idealism of his youth to leave a work in poetry which posterity 
would not willingly let die, Milton came also to cherish the coordi- 
nate aim of instructing his contemporaries on all the great issues 
of public and private life. His prose works are not, as they have 
sometimes been held to be, merely or even primarily partisan or 
occasional, though they do for the most part attach themselves to 
immediate events. The truth is rather that Milton saw in the 
conditions of the revolutionary period an unrivalled opportunity 
to promote several great reforms, hitherto impossible of realization, 
by bringing the public mind to envisage in practical form the ideals 
which had become a part of his own thinking as a result of the 
meditative study of his early years. The Areopagitica, the divorce 
pamphlets, 16 the tract on Education are obviously part of such a 

" It is high time that students of Milton ceased to exaggerate the purely 
personal element in Milton's writings on divorce. The subject of freedom 
in marriage was a standard one in Keformation thought. The entries in 
the Commonplace Book show Milton to have been interested in it long 
before the time of his first marriage. ( See my forthcoming study of this 
document already alluded to.) It is not certain that the Doctrine and 
Discipline was not already under way before difficulties arose between 
Milton and Mary Powell. Finally the pamphlets themselves are, as Mr. 
A. H. Gilbert has recently shown, far more objective in their content than 
has commonly been supposed. See " Milton on the Position of Woman," 
Modern Language Review, January, 1920. I do not, of course, altogether 
deny that these pamphlets, like so much of Milton's work, take on a 
personal coloring. It would probably have been difficult for Milton himself 
to distinguish between the personal and the impersonal motives involved in 
their composition. 
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program. But the purpose appears also even in the more contro- 
versial works, giving them a breadth and scope which distinguishes 
them from the mass of contemporary pamphlets. By 1655 Milton 
found that he had covered most of the important fields, his political 
philosophy having been embodied incidentally in the treatises last 
mentioned. There remained, however, the question regarding a 
permanent form of public polity, to be handled in the Ready and 
Easy Way, a pamphlet definitely called forth by the emergency of 
1660, but embodying principles which had long been taking shape 
in his mind, and the problem of the final establishment of church 
discipline and Christian belief on a liberal and rational basis 
worthy of Protestant England and the Commonwealth. It was to 
render up his true account by the achievement of this latter end 
that Milton wrote Of Civil Power in Ecclesiastical Causes, the 
Lihliest Means to Remove Hirelings oxd of the Church, and the 
De Doctrina Christiana. The two first named works dealt more 
specifically with English needs and were written in English. The 
last was addressed to all the Churches of Christ and was in Latin, 
but the three are closely related, the hireling problem and the 
relation of the magistry to religion, as well as the early divorce 
ideas, receiving full treatment in the comprehensive work. 17 The 
special treatments of these subjects are naturally preliminary to 
the other. It was necessary that these two cardinal principles 
should be established before the large system of Christian reform 
advocated by Milton could become operative. But it is evident that 
the publication of the larger treatise was already in prospect when 
Milton wrote the Likliest Means, for he there explicitly prepares 
the way for its appearance. Speaking of the ease with which the 
clergy may acquire all the knowledge needful without an elaborate 

"In these pasaages and, indeed, throughout the treatise, there are many 
similarities in idea and phrase with Milton's other works. These similari- 
ties are most frequent and most striking in the case of the three works 
composed in the last years of the Commonwealth, a fact easily accounted 
for if we assume Milton to have been engaged in the composition of the 
Christian Doctrine at this time. Compare, for example, the parallels cited 
in the Bohn Edition, Vol. rv, pp. 360, 425, 426, 433, 435, 440-1, 444, 450, 
455, 458, 463. The parallels, comparatively few in number, with the tract 
"Of True Religion" (see below) are natural enough in view of the fact 
that Milton had been going over the De Doctrina at the time of his com- 
position of the latter tract. 
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education in divinity he says : " To these I might add other helps, 
which we enjoy now, to make more easy the attainment of Christian 
religion by the meanest: the entire Scripture translated into 
English with plenty of notes; and somewhere or other, I trust, 
may be found some wholesome body of divinity, as they call it, 
without school terms and metaphysical notions, which have 
obscured rather than explained our religion, and made it seem 
difficult without cause." Now Milton knew very well, for he 
says as much in the Dedication, that it was exactly such a body of 
divinity without school terms and metaphysical notions which was 
not to be found in all Protestant Christendom ; and he would hardly 
have written this way had he not been himself somewhere near 
ready to supply the deficiency. Such then was Milton's apparent 
intention in 1659, but the foundation of the whole structure of 
which the De Doctrina was the capstone was the Commonwealth 
itself. Without the essential condition of political and religious 
freedom the whole project was but sowing the wind. Milton knew 
this well and the knowledge underlies the intensity of the last 
heroic effort, touched with desperation, to redeem the waning 
republic in Ready and Easy Way. It is, of course, possible that 
Milton might have felt it worth while to undertake the labor of 
writing the treatise for individual believers after the general 
realization of its principles in the English wing of the church had 
become impossible, but the whole tone of the work seems to me to 
betray the outlook of the earlier period. It is true that contem- 
porary and local references are carefully excluded from both the 
Dedication and the text. This is, I believe, the result of conscious 
policy. Milton was a skillful strategist in matters of the sort. He 
addressed the work to the learned men of reformed Europe and 
he took pains to admit nothing which would be patently incon- 
sistent with or prejudicial to such an address. On the other hand, 
several sections of the treatise, particularly those devoted to 
marriage and to the Christian ministry, embody very exactly 
Milton's attitude as it was moulded under the special conditions 
of the Commonwealth and appear to imply a public opinion and 
policy still in process of formation. The Dedication, which may, 
of course, be later than the body of the treatise, contains no definite 
indication either of a Commonwealth or a Eestoration origin. The 
main points contained in it, viz., the need of basing Christian 
Doctrine exclusively on Scripture and the danger of an intolerant 
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attitude toward so-called heretical opinion, are staple Miltonic 
ideas, which appear in similar form in the ecclesiastical pamphlets 
of 1659 and in " Of True Religion " written in 1673. There is, 
however, one statement which militates against the conclusion that 
the Dedication is contemporary with the last-named treatise. 
" After a diligent perseverance in this plan for several years," says 
Milton, " I perceived that the strongholds of the reformed religion 
were sufficiently fortified, so far as it was in danger from the 
Papists, — but neglected in many other quarters; neither compe- 
tently strengthened with works of defense, nor adequately provided 
with champions." Such a remark was appropriate enough in 
England in 1659, but it was doubtfully so in the 70's, when the 
menace of Catholicism was again beginning to be strongly felt. 
Indeed, Milton himself in the opening paragraph of the treatise 
" Of True Religion " admits the need of a renewal of the old 
controversial war against the Papists. " Since, therefore, some 
have already in public, with many considerable arguments, exhorted 
the people to beware the growth of this Romish weed, I thought it 
no less than a common duty to lend my hand, how unable soever, 
to so good a purpose. I will not now enter into the labyrinth of 
councils and fathers, an entangled wood, which the Papist loves 
to fight in, not with hope of victory, but to obscure the shame of 
an open overthrow, which yet in that kind of combat many hereto- 
fore, and one of late, hath eminently given them. And such 
manner of dispute with them to learned men is useful and very 
commendable." In his own tract Milton takes as his point of 
departure the necessity of maintaining a united Protestant front 
against this menace and so finds occasion to plead again the cause 
of toleration and to urge the study of Scripture. The document 
has somewhat the air of having been written in anticipation of 
the publication of the Christian Doctrine, but the divergence of 
the two introductory statements just quoted seems to me to be 
against their having been composed in the same period. 

Such is the internal evidence regarding the date of the Christian 
Doctrine. Taken in conjunction with the testimony of the manu- 
script it appears to warrant us in accepting the statement of the 
anonymous biographer that Milton began to frame the treatise in 
the period between 1655 and 1660 and in interpreting it to mean 
that he carried forward during that period the actual composition 
of the document as we now have it. My own judgment would be 

4 
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that he had finished or practically finished the dictation of the 
treatise to his amenuensis by 1660, when the Kestoration cut off 
all immediate hope of publication and the reestablishment of 
episcopacy nullified the major purpose which the work had origin- 
ally been designed to serve. From that time forth he devoted 
himself to the promulgation of the eternal verities in a form which 
depended for its validity neither on time nor place until the 
English fear of Popery seemed to afford some slight opportunity 
of again winning a hearing for the good old cause. 

But Milton must have known that there was little likelihood of 
the Be Doctrina ever becoming serviceable in Kestoration England 
in such way as it might have been under the Commonwealth. 
Indeed I am far from sure he really expected it to see the light. 
He tried with the aid of Skinner to salvage it at the last along 
with the State Letters, but the difficulties in the way of publication 
were formidable. Milton might well have anticipated exactly what 
happened after his death. Skinner proved a slender reed on which 
to lean and the fame or profit which might have come to him as 
Milton's literary executor was not enough to induce him to sacrifice 
his chance of public preferment, while Elzevir, the continental 
publisher to whom the material was sent, was chary of issuing 
documents of such a character. 

If this account of the composition of the Christian Doctrine is 
accepted and the completion of the document as we now have it 
ascribed to a date not much later than 1660 several important 
conclusions result. In the first place, the work is very closely 
associated with Paradise Lost and the theological detail can and 
should be freely used in the interpretation of the poem. On the 
other hand, we are left without evidence of the character of Milton's 
theological interests and beliefs in his later years. For though his 
willingness to have the treatise issued after his death shows that 
he still gave assent to the formal doctrine contained in it, it is by 
no means certain that he continued to attach so much importance 
to points of controversial theology as he had done earlier. We 
know that the religious thought of certain reformers like Boehme 
and of such seekers after spiritual light as the Quakers, 18 all of 

" See Margaret L. Bailey, Milton and Jakob Boehme and Alden Samson, 
" Milton's Confession of Faith," in his Studies in Milton, also Rufus Jones, 
Spiritual Reformers. 
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whom rejected the whole Calvinistic system even in such a liberal 
interpretation of it as is given in the Christian Doctrine, had begun 
to exert a powerful influence on Milton. This appears in the 
mystical and religious as distinguished from the theological 
passages in Paradise Lost. The two points of view are sharply 
contradictory and it is hard to see how Milton or any one else 
could have long maintained them together. If he went far in the 
direction of the more spiritual religion of the time he must in- 
evitably have lost interest in much of the doctrinal material which 
concerned him in the Christian Doctrine. 19 I am not prepared 
to say that he did so, but the bent of his nature was strongly away 
from Calvinism in its theological aspect. The absence of theological 
implications in Paradise Regained is very striking. In that poem 
Milton has retained only the moral fervor of Puritanism, discard- 
ing the inherited intellectual system which had hampered the 
expression of his truest ideals in Paradise Lost. In the meditations 
of his later years, which, we are told, were a continual prayer, 
Milton had, I am ready to believe, though he retained his funda- 
mental Scriptural convictions, long since ceased to wrestle with 
the problems which in the Christian Doctrine had often led 
him, despite his professions, far away from the plain path of 
Scripture and far away from the moral and religious center of the 
Reformation. 

The University of North Carolina. 



"Mr. H. G. Rosedale (Milton Memorial Lectures, read before the Royal 
Society, 1908, pp. 109 ff.) anticipates this conclusion, going so far as to 
claim that the Christian Doctrine represents a wholly obsolete stage of 
Milton's opinions, having been written in 1643. So early a date is quite 
impossible, and Masson's assumption that Milton wished to have the docu- 
ment appear after his death remains the most plausible. A study of 
Skinner's corrections in the original should determine whether they em- 
body any Miltonic revisions. He has written in the heading "duo libri 
posthumi," which suggests that the copying was done after Milton's death. 
The point is important but not essential to my contentions regarding date. 



